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Literature, 
CLAIMS OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES TO THE GRATUITOUS 
DELIVERY OF BOOKS. 





The claim of eleven libraries to a copy of every new publica- 
tion, and of every old work re-printed with additions, has occasion- 
ed considerable discussion during the last seven years. It has been 
agitated in Courts of Law, it has occupied the attention of Com- 
mittees of the House of Commons, it has mingled itself with the 
lighter themes of social conversation. The question is undoubted- 
$y of considerable importance to literature and literary men. The 
interests, which are mutually opposed, are each of the highest or- 
der. On the one hand, the seats of learning ought to be supplied by 
some means or other with every source of useful or elegant know- 
ledgez on the other hand, nothing should be done to impair the 
scanty emoluments of authors, or to diminish the chance of profit 
to the purchasers of copyright. But the strength of the adverse 
parties'is very unequal. The proprietors of copyrightdo not return 
any Members of Parliament; they have no influence over the lead- 
ing men of the State; their might lies solely in the justice of their 
cattze. The Universities have representatives, men of great au- 
thority both from their rank and talents, who cannot feel a bias in 
favéar of the claim of bodies with which they are so closely con- 
netted, and who cannot lend a very indulgent ear to facts and 
apinions which they can scarcely assent to, without incurring the 
imputation of ingratitude, and exposing themselves to the disap- 
probation of those whose good-will gives them a place, and whose 
reputation gives them consequence, in the popular branch of our 
legislature. This direct political power, formidable in itself, is aid- 
ed by another species of influence, less apparent, though not less 
etfective. The individuals who take an active part in public affairs 
have, with few exceptions, been educated at one or other of our 
seats of learning. They of course entertain a natural and amiable 
partiality towards the pretensions of places where their habits were 
formed, and their modes of thinking and fecling were determined. 


Yet in spite of these powerful advocates and patrons, the pub- 
lic Libraries have lost ground in the public opinion, in proportion 
as the question has been discussed. At first, few would listen with 
patience to any proposal of abridging their rights, because few un- 
derstood any thing of the subject; at present, there is scarcely an 
impartial. individual who does not admit the necessity of modifying 
jn one shape or other the privileges which were conferred by the act 
of Anne, and were with some slight alterations confirmed in 1814. 


The principal vindication of this right that has yet been pub- 
lished is a production of more than common authority. The author 
is the Annotator upon Blackstone, a Barrister at Law, a Comnitis- 
sioner of Bankrupts, a Cambridge Professor, Chief Justice of the 
Isle of Ely: and the most important parts of his book have been 
adopted and promulgated by the syndics of Cambridge, with all 
the authority that their name can give. Whether, therefore, we 
consider the person from whom it proceeds, or the persons by whom 
ft is sanctioned, we may presume that it places the cause of the 
public Libraries on the most advantageous grouad that could be 
discovered. 

Without following the precise order observed either by Mr. 
Christian or by his opponents, we shall briefly sketch the history 
of the privilege which has given rise to the preseut controversy: 


we shall next inquire into its justice and policy; audwesball thea 





shortly advert to the different schemes which have been proposed 
for modifying it. 

The professed object of the act is to encourage literature; and 
the method by which it endeavours to accomplish its purpose, is 
by imposing a tax on the publication of books. That this is the 
real character of the measure, cannot be denied. Mr. Christian 
himself compares it to the right of tithes: and, indeed, all taxes 
on the production of any article amount ultimately to nothing more 
than the appropriation of a certain quantity of the commodity to the 
state without making payment to the original proprietor. Now, if 
literature is likely to be promoted by increasing the opportunities 
of readers, may it not on the other hand be discouraged by obsta- 
cles thrown in the Way of authors and publishers? We would not 
insinuate that this discouragement would be strong enough to 
work the destruction of science and literature; but it must operate 
to a certain degree, and, so far as its operation extends, must be 
hurtful. The measure, to say the least, is as likely to prove inju- 
rious to learning by burdening it with a tax, as to operate favour- 
ably by multiplying the facilites of readers. It may be doubted 
whether the promiscuous accumulation of books in certain places 
is any advantage to the cause of sound knowledge: but there can 
be no doubt of the pernicious effects of a scheme, which must either 
raise the price of books, or dimiaish the profits of writers and pubs 
lishers. 


Since publishers cannot reimburse themselves for the tax by 
an additional charge upon purchasers without diminishing the de- 
mand for and circulation of the book, the loss must fall upon the 
author—his recompense must be diminished to keep the profits of 
the publisher at their due level. Are the scanty gains of the writer 
a fit subject for taxation? Is it decent that the seats of learning 
should be the advocates for diminishing these gains? All ages have 
lantented that the pecuniary recompense of literature should be so 
small. The reasons for lamentation were not, in reality, so strong 
asin appearance; for money is only a part of the reward which 
intellectual excellence receives. But we are now rvnniag into the 
contrary extreme—we are acting as if men of learning and science 
wére too liberally remunerated ; and the Universities are the loudest 
in demanding to be admitted to a share of their profits. 


Is it not somewhat preposterous that an act, professing to en- 
cottrage literature, should exact a contribution from the very men 
by whom alone learning can flourish ’?—from readers: if not from 
readers, from writers: and where, through accident, it misses both 
readers and writers, from publishers, by whom books are circulat- 
ed, and authors excited to activity’? Is it not unfair, for any pur- 
pose of general policy, to lay a tax apona particular class? And 
are not these the very classes to whom, above all others, indulgence 
should have been shown? It may be fit, that Universities, which 
have not adequate funds of their own, should be furnished with the 
means of procuring books: but let them be supplied at the expense 
of the public, rather than at the expense of afew meritorious indi-~ 
viduals. The accumulation of books in their libraries, is an object 
of national policy; and, as such, should be provided for in the same 
way as the other wants of the state. The seats of learning might as 
well be supplied with hook-cases at thé expense of the cabinet ma- 
kers, and with fuel at the expense of thé miners of the United King- 
dom, as with books atthe cost of publishérs and authors. Let them 
be provided liberally with all that can be useful to them: only let 
this provision be made on fair and equitable principles. We wish 
not to stint them in the supply of any of their wanis ; let tens of 
thousands, if it is thouglit fit, be lavished on them annually, but let 
whatever is given to them be raised by a general rather thau by a 












partial tax, The existing mode is, no doubt, an easy way of far- 
nishing them with books ; it accomplishes the end without requiring 


from Parliament the arrangement of any scheme; all the trouble 
of details is thrown upon the publishers and the Stafforders’ Compa- 


ny. But it is worth while to be jast, eyen at. the,ex nse of a little, 
labour and a few exertions of wisdom. ~ Parliament should consider 
what is best, rather than what is easiest. 


.* Ibis alleged, on bebalf of the Universities, that the tax, though 
partial, is too trifling to be oppressive. We, however, do not see 
"why justice should be violated in a small matter more than ina 
great; and we do not deem it very safe to permit those, who gain 
by injustice, to be the judges of its magnitude. They who pay the 
tax know and feel it to be large, thoagh they, who are acquainted 
with its operation only by receiving part of its prodace, may be dis- 
posed to account it small, Small it no doubt is, when compared 
with the splendid revenues of Oxford and Cambridge; but these 
revenues are ona. very different scale from the incomes of authors 
or the prefits of publishers, who find it a heavy burden to pay what 
is a trifle for either University to receive. Their opinion of its 
magnitude is shown by the conduct which they have followed. They 
have, for the last six years, been engaged more or less actively in 
soliciting relief from the legislature, and have incurred, in the pro- 
secution of their object, great expense and great trouble. An in- 
vestigation before a Committee of the House of Commons, requires, 
for the most part, both too much time and too much money to be 
wantonly undertaken. They are still eager for the repeal, or modi- 
fication, of the existing law. Whence can this eagerness proceed, 
except from a conviction of the weight of the contribution with 
which they are at present loaded? They can have no motive to 
engage, unnecessarily, in a contest with bodies so powerful as 
those which have an interest in maintaining the claims of the pub- 
lic libraries, or to be adverse to any measure which, in its general 
tendency, is favourable to literature. They cau be influenced only 
by a strong sense of the importance of the question to their own 
interests. Writers and publishers declare that they feel the tax to 
be heavy; they complain loudly of it; they spare neither labour 
mor money to obtain justice :—this is ample proof that the grievance 
is not a slight one. 


If special evidence be required to show that the claims of the 
public libraries are opressive, it may be found in abandance in 
the testimony of the witnesses who wete examined before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. They are men of undoubted 
respectability, and speak upon a subject which has been the busi- 
ness of their lives,—they all agree in representing the existing law 
as extremely burdensome. Mr, Rees, for example, says, that the 
actual prime cost of the books which he has delivered since 1814, 
amounts to 30001. ; (a) and that, valuing them at the retail price, the 
sum would be doubled. But, perhaps, the best mode of showing 
the magnitude of the tax is, to give an enumeration of a few works, 
which have been lately published, accompanied with a statement 
of the value of cleven copies of each. 


In the four following works, of which the publication was un- 
dertaken, and the prices were fixed, before the statute of Anne 
received its new construction, the proprietors are subjected toa 
loss, amounting nearly to 2,200/, 

ad 

Eleven copies of Sir William Dugdale’s Monasti- 
con and History of St. Paul’s........... ae eee 1,008 0 0 

Kleven copies of Portraits of Iiustrious Persona- 

. ges of Great Britain, with Biographical Memoirs, by 
Be SRE, DiGr cance pecesersesepesscopeneesocees . 60 090 
leven copies of the History of the County Pala- 


tine and City of Chester, by George Ormerod, Esq... 283 10 0 
Eleven copies of the Rev. B. Biiss’s Extended 
Edition of Anthony Wood's Athenz Oxonienses.... 277 4 0 





(a) Mr. Christian does not believe this, because, if it were trae, Mr 
Rees and his partners must have made 450,0001. of profit since 1814. “I 
have seen a gentleman,” says he (Evidence, p. 132), “ who states that it 
cost bim 3,6001. in four years to deliver the eleven copies. Now on any 
piacivle of caleulation, in that four years, the profits of that hoase must 

ave been 450,000}. ; it could not possibly be otherwise.” We do not re- 
fute him, becanse we cannot even imagine any connexion between his 

reraises and his conclusion. “f am as well acquainted,” says Mr. C. 

Evidence, p, 130.) “with making books and publishing them as any men 
whatever.” Unfortanately for the worid, a man may both make aud pub- 
Jish books, without being able to state a fact correctly, or reason from 
it logically. 
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The following list will illustrate the pressure of the tax on 
more common works, printed on common paper: 


Johnson’s Poets, 21 vols. Svo. by-Chalmers.... 275 0 
British Eseayists, 45 vols. 18M0...4.....00..505. 15 10 
British Novelists, 50 vols. 1890... s.08....-.. 138 12 


Bowles’s Popes’s Works, 10 vols. 8vo.... ...... 57 15 
Wakefield’s Pope’s Homer, 9 vols. 8vo.......... 44 11 
Dryden’s Works, by Scott, 18 vols. 8vo......... ~103 9 
Swift’s Works, by Nichols, 19 vols. 8vo......... 99 0 
Camden’s Britannia, 4 vols. folio............... 18416 


Cocoon ooocoooososooeo 








Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, 2 vols. folio....... 161 14 
Buffon’s Natural History, 20 vols. 8vo........... °132 0 
Aikin’s Biography, 10 vols. 4to.......seeeee+008 173 5 
Inchbald’s Theatre, Farces, and Modern Theatre, 

42 vols. 18mo........... Coe vecevecere cccsoce 221-16 
Somers’s Tracts, 10 vols. 4to ........... eee 
Harleian Miscellany, 10 vols. 4to...........066. 381 3 
State Trials, 21 vols, royal 8v0..........s00..6. 363 16 

2,699 8-0 


It is not however alike heavy in all cases; and its inequality 
is another objection to it. For a tax which does not operate 
equally is generally objectionable ; and here the pressure is most 
severe, where it is desirable that it should be the lightest. The gra- 
tuitous delivery of eleven copies must obviously become more bur- 
densome, in proportion as the number of the whole impression di- 
minishes. It is somewhat more than one per cent. upon an edition 
of 1000 copies, two per cent. upon 500, four per cent. on 250, elevem 
per cent. on 100, and twenty-two per cent. on 50. Now the works, 
of which only a small number are printed, are generally very expen- 
sive, and yield a scanty, precarious profit. They are of course the 
least likely to be undertaken ; so that the privileges of the public 
libraries bear with the heaviest pressure apon that class of publi- 
cations which most needs encouragement. A work. has made 
its appearance at Paris, which sells for 600 guineas. No man 
would enter upon so costly a publication, without a moral certainty 
of disposing of the whole impression: for the expense even of a 
single copy would probably be sufficient to absorb the greater part 
of the expected profit. The delivery of eleven copies would be 
equal to the payment of 6,600 guineas calculating the work at the 
retail price. Who would be mad enough to venture upon such a 
publication in England, in the face of so enormous a tax? 


The tendency of the law as it now stands to check magnificent : 


literary enterprizes has been experienced already. Messrs. Long- 
man and Co, state, that it has caused them to decline the publica- 
tion of several expensive works, among which is Baron Humboldt’s 
Account of the non-descript Plants of South America. Mr. Valpy 
meant to have printed on vellum three copies of Stephens’s Greek 
Thesaurus, the value of which would have been 300 guineas ; but as 
the British Musuem would have claimed one of: them, he desisted. 
Mr. W. Daniel is desired by the Committee to state what effect the 
Act has had on him individually: his reply is, “‘ It has prevented 
the continuation of a large folio work entitled Oriental Scenery. It 
has prevented also a reduced edition of an Aftican work ; another 
of Ceylon; A Series of Scenes and Figures illustrative of the Customs 
of India, and of Persons and Animals peculiar to that Country.” The 
celebrated antiquary, Mr. Lysons, delivered to the Committee a 
statement in writing of what he himself had been eompelled to do 
by the copyright act, and of what he thought others would do. 


“ For twenty-five years I have been preparing for publication an 
extensive work on the Roman antiquities of England, entitled < Reliqaize 
Britannico Ramane,’ consisting of more than 160 plates in folio, mauy of 
them 40 inches by 23, on which work I have already expended 6,0002, 
From the nature of this work, which requires that the greater part of the 
plates should be coloured to render them intelligible, it is not probable 
that more than a hundred copies will ever be completed, andif the whole 
of that number should be sold at 50 guineas a copy, B should not be re- 
imbursed my expenses. In the two Est volumes of this work, already 
ae Ihave given a short letter-press description of the plates ; 

at finding that ander the last Act of Parliament for the encouragement 
of learning, my continuing to give such printed explanations, would 
subject me to the heavy tax of eleven copies of my work for the public 
libraries, and deprive me of several ef my purchasers, some of those 
libraries having bought my two first volumes, I have determined to omit 


any letter-press, and have engraved my title pages and list of plates. I” 


am convinced that few books of antiquities or Nutaral History, consisting 
chiefly of plates, which are attended with a very heavy expence, and 
especially thosé which require to be coloured, can be publisied in this 
country, with letter-press, if the Editors are thereby liable to be taxed 
with the delivery of the eleven copies for the public Libraries, aud that 
the publishers will be under the gecessity either of omitting any printed 
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description, or having them printed on the Continent, where much would 
be saved in the article of paper alone, the price of the larger sarts of 
which, in this country, is extremely high, in consequence of the heavy 
duty on them. I give 12 guineas per ream for the smallest paper, which 
Tnse for this work, and 17 guineas for the larger, which I am obliged 
to employ on account of the size of some of the plates.” (Page 48.) 


The testimony of a partner of the house of Lackington and 
Co. is decisive as to the pernicious effect of the Law. 


“ Have you declined publishing any works, from the poneee of de. 
livering eleven copies, besides Mr. Ruding’s “ History of the Coinage ?— 
Yes, we have. 

Is there any inconvenience in stating what they are?—We have 
declined republishing Alexander Barclay’s ‘ Ship of Fools,’ a folio vo- 
lume, of great rarity and high price. Our probable demand would not 
have been. more than for 100 copies, at the price of 12 guineas each. 
The delivery of eleven copies to the public libraries, decided us against 
entering into the speculation. There is another work which we have 
declined printing, materially from the pressure of the eleven copies, 
which is a work of great value ; it is * A Series of Views, relating to the 
Architectural Antiquities of Normandy,’ by Mr. Cotman, of Yarmouth. 
It isa work. peculiarly interesting to Antiquaries and to Architects, but 
to few other classes of society : it relates to the architectaral.antiquities 
‘of Normandy. 


I believe, at one period, at least within these three or four years, 
you were a good déal connected with the republication of rare beoks of 
Old English literature ?—Yes. 


Has your experience upon that subject induced yea to believe, that 

that the gratuitous supply of these eleven copies has materially injured 

-that branch of your undertakings ?—Lt has positively injured it to a very 
great extent. 


Do you not think, from -your experience asa bookseller; that a con- 
siderable number of purchasers of that class of books, sufficient, if they 
had continued in the market, to have supported -that branch of publica- 
tion, have been taken out of the market by this gratuitous supply of 
books to the public libraries ?—Very materially. I think so. 


The Committee understand that you were the undertakers of the 
re-print of that very important old work-of English poetry, called, ‘ The 
Mirror for Magistrates,’. which was printed in 3 volumes, 4to.?: Yes, we 
were. 


How many copies did you print? The number of copies should 
have amouated to 168; but it fell rather short of the intended number, 
from the manner in which paper must be given out or supplied for small 
editions ; in printing so very small an edition, there is great expense and 
waste in dividing reams of paper. 

Was not the loss of eleven copies upon that work a very considerable 
loss >—It was a loss of 110 guineas; and we should not have been able to 
have supplied the copies to the public libraries, if the work had not 


been five or six years-printing, in consequence of which some of the. 


subscribers had declined. 

Do you not think, that the supply to the public Libraries of these 11 
copies, materially damps the curiosity and wish to purchaece of private 
purchasers?— Yes. 

And therefore you think that was a material cause of the failure of 
that undertaking ?—It did not fail ; it was delivered. 

When I say failure, it became a ioss? It became a loss from that 
eircumstance unquestionably.” (Minutes of Evidence, p. 31, 32.) 

Mr. Evans says, that the samc cause has prevented him from 
engaging in certain editions of the Classics which he had in-con- 
templation, and specifies Brotier’s Tacitus, and Damm’s Lexicon to 
Homer and Pindar. In like manner the re-priating of Anstruther’s 
Reports with notes has been declined, because the addition of notes 
would have exposed the publisher to the claims of the eleven libra- 
ries. These are facts which admit of no refutation: they can be 
answered only by being proved to be false. 


The gratuitous delivery ofeleven copies of every book is there- 
fore a tax, and a heavy tax: it affects not the whole community, 
but only a particular class, and those on whom it falls are the very 
last persons on whom extraordinary burdens should be laid > it acts 
with unequal severity on works of different kinds, and its severity 
is greatest where the prosperity of literature requires that it shoald 
be most gentle. Such is the character of the existing law. Can 
any man doubt of the necessity of repealing, or at least of modify- 
ing, a regulation so-unjust and impolitic? 

Will it be maintained that the law, though in some respects 
ebjectionable, is justified by the importance of the end which it 
bas in view? The intent of it is to supply eleven libraries with 
books ; and surely that purpose may be accomplished without any 
sacrifice of justice or policy. Let the libraries purchase every work 

‘which they wish to have ; and tet a sum equivalent te the expense 
thus incurred be annually voted by Parliament. “ But we should 





be very mach grieved,” says Dr. Clarke, “ to think that any pecu-. 
niary compensation should be made to us: we want books, we do 
not want money.” We are willing that they should have books; 
but why should they complain of having money given them to pay 
for what they get? They will be sapplied as amply as at present = 
the only difference will be, the expense, like any other of the pub- 
lic charges, will fall equally on all, and that literature will be en- 
couraged, instead of being depressed. No sensible addition will 
be made.to the public bardens ; but a loss, which now presses up- 
on a few, will be distributed among many. . 
We doubt, however, whether any benefit can arise from filling 
eleven libraries with all the productions, good or bad, which issue 
from the press. Asa matter of curiosity, it is perhaps desirable 
that there should be a repository where every book may be placed’ 
and transmitted, to the admiration, the indifference, the neglect, 
the contempt, or the abhorrence of posterity. On this principle, 
neither authors ner publishers are averse to the privilege which the 
British Maseum enjoys. The delivery of a single copy is so lighta 
burden, that they submit to it cheerfully for the sake of forming and 
preserving a complete collection of our national literatare. But 
for purposes of utility, the only purposes which ought to be regard- 
ed at places of edacation, there is an absolute necessity for selec- 
tion. Of the productions which day after day brings forth, so many 
are impiaus and immoral, so many more are trifling and contempti- 
ble, that the promiscuous assemblage in public libraries of every 
book that appears is worse than useless. Tleir shelves ought not 
to be loaded with what it can-be of no use to read, still less with 
what is fitted to pervert the-understanding or corrupt the heart. 
There are even considerations of convenience which ought not to 
be overlooked : for a library which receives every thing must be en- 
dowed with large funds, to enable it to provide suitable apartments 
for the books and persenal attendanoe-to keep every thing in order. 
In distinguishing between what shall be admitted and what shalk 
be rejected, there is no need for laying down any very strict rule = 
it is a work of discretion, in which great latitude must be allowed : 
but that much of what is published is unfit to be preserved, nobo- 
dy candeny. Why then invest the public libraries with .a right, 
which it would be improper, or at least useless, for them in a mul- 


. titude, if not in the majority of cases, to exercise? Why give them 


a title to a copy of every publication, since there are many publi- 


* cations which it would be folly, or worse than folly, in them to de- 


mand? It often happens that works which are unfit for them, are 
of considerable value to the publisher. In such cases they inflict 
a loss upon him without any advantage to themselves: The Uni- 
versities ought to have every work which can contribute to the ex- 
tension of knowledge, or the improvement of taste ; and if no other 
means of furnishing them can be devised, let them be supplied, 
as they now are, at the expense of authors and booksellers. But 
why clothe them witha right to take what may be valuable to the 
proprietor, though of no use te them? For our parts we cannot 


, help thinking, that there is something very awkward in these 


drag-net contrivances, by which all is swept away, that a little 
may be gotten. At any rate, the apology is contradicted by the 
fact : for the libraries make no selection—they demand every thing. 
The clerk of the Stationers’ Company transmits to them e monthly 
list of new publications, and is ordered, as a matter of course to 
send all contained in it. The only exception is, that the Faculty 
of Advocates, and Trinity College, Dublin, do not include novels 
or music in their demand, though they take the most frivolons 
works of other descriptions. Cambridge assigns as a reason for 
the sweeping universality’ of her requisitions, that a proper se- 
lection cannot otherwise be made. She is wilhing to restore what 
she does not keep, but her professors must see a work, before they 
can determine whether it should be placed on their shelves. A 
book, of which nothing can be known iman University unless a 
copy of it be delivered gratis, can scarcely be worth any person’s 
acceptance. 

We have now proved, we think, that the compulsory gra tui- 
tous delivery of eleven copies of every publication is unjust and 
hurtful—that the end meant to be effected might be accomplished 
by other Jess. objectionable means—and that the end itself is toa 
certain extent impolitic. Whatis the conclusion in which these 
reasonings terminate? We reply. in the words of the first resolu- 
tion of the Committee of the Houseof Commons; (6) ‘ That it is de- 
sirable that so much of the copyright act as requires the gratuitous 
delivery of eleven copies should be repealed, except, in so far as 
relates to the British Museum, and that it is desirable that a fixed 
allowance shoud be granted, in lieu thereof, to such of the other 





(b) Report from the select Committee on the Copyright Acts, order 
ed to be printed 5th June,, 1818. 
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public libraries as may be thought expedient.” The evil woald 
thus be completely removed; seats of learning would be amply 
supplied with books, and literature would, atthe same time, be 
encouraged. But the Committee seem apprehensive that the power 
of the parties interested in the existing privilege will prevent its 
abolition; for they suggest several modifications of the existing 
Jaw, which they recommend to the attention of the House, in case 
the plan of a total repeal should not be adopted. 

The Universities, however, and especially Cambridge, ojpose 
every diminution of the privilege. They rest their defence on two 
grounds ; first, that their privilege is a most sacred chartered right ; 
secondly, thatit is a right, for which an equivalent was given. No- 
thing can be more extravagant than the former topic of argament. 
We admit that, in 1812, a discovery was made, that the statute of 
Anne had conferred on them a right, of the existence of which they 
were not till then aware. Buta right created by act of parliament 
is neither sacred nor immutable: the same power which gave it 
may, without injustice, take it away. There are rights which na- 
ture confers on every man, a right, for instance, to personal safety 
and freedom, and to the undisturbed possession of ‘his ptoperty. 
These are sacred rights ; they cannot be impaired without injustice, 
because they emanate from a higher power than man; they are 
rights moulded into our very nature by Him who made us, and no 
created being is competent to take them away. The University of 
Cambridge, by an incomprehensible mistake, confounds these rights 
with artificial advantages, which owe their existence to positive 
law, and speaks of the latter in language which ‘is applicable only 
to the former. (c) Their privilege, forsooth, is a sacred chartered 
right! Chartered, it no doubt is, if by chartered they mean derived 
from an act of parliament ; and sacred, it no doubt is if every thing 
is sacred that parliament votes. So Protestant informers had once 
m sacred chartered right to the estates of their Roman Catholic 
kinsmen ; creditors had an equally sacred right to keep their debtors 
rotting tilldeath in a loathsome gaol: the lords of whom land was 
heid had a similar right to exact heavy contributions from infant 
proprietors who married as their affections prompted: the statute 
of Elizabeth created a most sacred chartered right to punish those 
who, without having served a seven years’ apprenticeship, should 
dare to carry on certain trades within towns. These rights were in 
one respect more sacred than the chartered rights of the University, 
in as much as they are of far more ancient origin; yet they have 
all been abolished. It is laughable to see the opposers of the claims 
of the public libraries, stigmatised as invaders of the property of 
universities and colleges. becaase they call for the repeal of a law 
which invades their own. 

We have now considered the question in its most important 
bearings. We have seen that the privilege of the public libraries 
was created by statnte at an inauspicious time, and for sinister 
Purposes ; that it was from the beginning unjust and impolitic ; that 
athe equivalents, by which itis alleged to have been purchased, are 
allimaginary. It only remains, that we take notice of some rea- 
sonings employed by the advocates of the public libraries, which 
though urged with a gravity that will not allowus to overlook them, 
are so very inconclusive, that we were unwilling to perplex the 
subject by admitting them among the leading topics of discussion. 
Specimens of these abound in every page of Mr. Christian’s book. 

“In a former part of this wurk, I have given it as my opnion, that 
depositing a new book in the public library of an University, is avery 
effectual mode of advertising it, and extendingits sale. I feel happy in 
having that opinion confirmed by the Rev. Dr. Clarke, the celebrated 
traveller, who is now the public librarian of the University of Cambridge. 
He declates it is by far the cheapest way of advertising, let the price of 
the book be what it may, for it has falien within his experience to make 
the observation, that as soon as a book of credit appears npon a shelf of 
the public library, curiosity cannot be gratified fast enough by that 
book alone, and the consequence is, that it is seeu soon afterwards upon 
the tables of the senior part of the University, and that induces young 
noblemen and gentlemen of fortune again to purchase it for their libra~ 
riesin College, or to take it home to their friends, and thus the sale is far 
more rapidly promoted, thaa by spending the price of the book in adver- 





(c) If this Bill were carried into a Statute, and the Universities were 
compelled to purchase what is at present their own indisputable proper- 
tv, the »yndics would regard it as the greatest possible obstruction to 
the diffusion and extension of learning, and a violation of the most sacred 
chartered rights; rights, which have been established by the nnanimous 
authority of the Jndges of the Court of King’s Bench, which have been 
approved by men most eminent and conspicaous for their learning and 
ability, and selected on that account by the House of Commons for the 
investigation of the subject, and which have been confirmed over and 
over again by the united wisdom of the King, Lords, aud Commons, in 
Parliamont assembled,” (Cliistian’s Vindication, p, 187-188.) 





tisements in newspapers, which few read besides the person who pays 
for the insertion. Dr. Clarke’s are books of great price, and he declares 
from the observations he has made, he wiil send all his futace productions 
with as mach dispatch as may be, to the public libraries. y 

In conséquence of thts importarit information, I shall in future 
send every book or new edition of mine bound in boards to the public 
libraries, and I shall advise every author to do the same. Whatever may 
be the merit of a book, itis certainly prudent in the author to send it 
into the world under such circumstances 8s are best calculated to secaré 
it a favonrable reception.” (P. 198, '99.) 

If the delivery of eleven copies gratis is the cheapest and most 
effectaal mode of advertising, we may be certain that the book- 
sellers will soon adopt ft. An act of parliament is in that case un- 
necessary. They can best judge, and no dowbt will follow what is 
for their interest. But it happens, unfortunately, that their opinion 
of this mode of introducing a book to the public does not agree 
with that of Mr. Christian aod Dr. Clarke, * Seven shillings,” says 
Mr. Taylor, upon the auth»: ity of twenty years’ experience, “ spent 
upon an advertisement in the Yimes newspaper, would go further 
in prodacing notoriety, than ziving away the whole impression to 
such hbraries as that of the Faculty of Advocates, Sion College, or 
all the libraries of ail the Universities.” 

“Ifevera day should come, which heaven avert, when we shall be 
robbed of this impértant privilege, the prosperity of the booksellers will 
be greatly impaired ! the whole civilized world wil! sustain an irreparable 
loss!! aud science will for ever droop and mourn!!!" (P. 199.) 


In what stete were booksellers, science, and the civilized 
world, before the judgement of the King’s Bench, in 1812? 

“The Universities mast never consent to the payment of a single 
farthing for their own just right; there must be no compromise, they 
must have the whole or nothing. 

By the law of England, he who takes from another one sons 
by force is guilty of the same crime as he who takes twenty thousan 
pounds, or the largest sum 

If ene farthing can be taken with impunity, the security of property 
by the law of Engiand is gone for ever.” (Vindication, p. 154.) 

If we may venture to suppose that the author meant any thing 
here (the supposition, we admit, is a bold one), he must maintain, 
that any alteration in the existing laws must be fatal to the security 
of property. How the second of the three sentences quoted above 
found its way into the book, or What connection it has with the 
subject, we cannot divine. 


Mr. Christian is unwilling that the British Museum should 
have any pre-eminence above the other ten libraries, and in sup- 
port of his views, employs a style of reasoning very remote from 
the vulgar, 

“Sion College is a very valuable library, under the immediate super. 
intendence of the Bishop of London and the Clergy of the City. 


I have heard the late Bishop Dampier declare, and he was likely 
to know, that there were several valuable books in that library, which 
were not to be found in any other library ia the Kingdom. 

Every gentleman, either a nafive or a foreigner, upon application, 
is permitted to have access to that library, where there is every comforte 
able accommodation for reading and study. 

Having occasion frequently to go near it, I spend several hours there 
in the course ofa year; but I never have read five minutes ia my life iz 
the British Museum, merely from tke circumstance that it does not lie in 
my way. 

The library of Sion College, E shonld therefore conclude, was jast 
as great a national object to London and Westminster, or the United 
Kindom, as the library in the British Museum. 

And I am sure it will meet with the support and protection of the 
Bishop of London, and Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and the Corporation 
and Members of the City of London, and of all, who wish for the 
dissemination of science within the Metropolis.” (Viudication, p. 156, 155) 

By the same species of logic, every library, in which Mr. 
Christian, having occasion to go near it, may spend several hours 
in the course of a year, is Justas great a national object as the |i- 
brary in the British Museum. Public establishmenis are probably 
not so much aware as they ought to be, that their importance de- 
pends on their lying in Mr. Christian's way. 

Let us now leave the Professor’s arguments to rest in peace. 
Indeed, we should never have disturbed their repose, had not the 
University of Cambridge, in some measure, adopted Mr. Christian’s 
book, and given it an authority which it would not of itself have 
possessed. The goodness of his intention, we suppose, was held 
to transfuse merit into his work: and his reasonings afford some 
curious instances of the aberratjvns to which the human intelleot 
is liable. British Review, February 1819, 
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Description of the Cafires, 


The public attention has been recently drawn to the existing 
War between the Caffres and our Colony at the Cape; a contest in 
which we have had to contend with a more powerful and well-trained 
force than it was ever before thought the Caffres possessed. We 
bave ourselves seen Letters from Lord Charles Somerset, which 
confirm the report mentioned some time since of his going to the 
borders of Caffraria, to head the troops in person, and it would 
appear that this measure is the more necessary, since, from the re- 
gularity and skill with which the late operations of the Caffres have 

n carried on, there was strong reason to believe that they had 
been organised and led on by some deserters from the Cape. 


Our readers will remember that we presented them not long 
since, with some highly interesting particulars regarding this sin- 
gular race of people, from the pen of a gentleman intimately ac- 
quainted with their history and habits, and who had been among 
them in person. Atthe present moment every thing regarding them 
must be acceptable, and under this conviction we offer the follow- 
ing particulars from another source :— 


‘The universal characteristics of all the tribes of this creat na- 
tion consist in an external form and figure, varying exceedingly 
from the other nations of Africa. They are much taller, stronger, 
and their limbs much better proportioned. Their colour is brown 
—their hair black and woolly. Their countenances have a charac- 
ter peculiar to themselves, and which do not permit their being in- 
eluded in any of the races of mankind above enumerated. They 
have the high forehead and prominent nose of the Europeans, the 
thick lips of the Negroes, and the high cheek-bones of the Hotten- 
tots. Their beards are black,und much faller than those of the 
Hottentots. 


Their language is fall-toned, soft, and harmonious, and spoken 
without clattering; their root-words are of one and two ayllables, 
theirsound simple, without diphthongs. Their pronunciation is 
slow and distinct, resting upon the last syllable. The dialects 
differ in the different tribes ; but the most distant oncs understand 
each other. 


They live chiefly upon flesh, and grow very little corn; a sort 
of millet, the Holeus Caffrorum, is their only sort, Milk is a princi- 
pal article of food with them. 

They are a sort of semi-nomades: they do not change their 
dwelling-places frequently, and when they are changed it is unwil- 
lingly ; but they settle themselves easily in a new place. They dif- 
fer among each other in the degree of cultivation at which they are 
arrived: those most advanced in civilization are distinguished by 
their huts being stronger built, and by their léss frequent change 
of place. 


There are fewer men than women, on account of the numbers 
of the former that fall in their frequent wars. Thence comes polyga- 
my, and the women being principally employed io all menial occu- 
pations. 

Their clothing is skins tanned with some skill. Their arms are 
the hassagai, the kirri, and a shield. Poisoning their weapons is 
abhorred by them all. 

As to their religion, they believe in an invisible God; but he is 
not worshipped, neither is he represented by any kind of image, or 
sought in any. thing terrestrial. They believe in magic, and in prog- 
nostics: they consecrate cattle; and the youths are circumcised 
when they are from twelve to fourteen years old. 


They haveno kinds of alphabetical characters; but appear to 
have some ideas of drawing, Metals are worked and engraved by 
them. 

The Caffre is warlike and barbarous towards his enemies ; dis- 
posed to be true to his friends, but distrustful even towards his own 
countrymen. In peace addicted to indolence; frugal and tem- 
perate, loving cleanliness and ornament, and respecting wedded 
faith. They have, in general, good natura! understandings; but 
the most sensible are, notwithstanding, addicted to the grossest 
superstition. 

& great number of tribes are included among these people, 
overy one of which is governed by its own particular Chief, which 
dignity is hereditary. Examples of usurpers are, however, not 
rare. Their internal wars, not only of one tribe against another, 
but of rebellious captains against their princes, disturb their quict 
contiuually, and prevent their making much progressin eivilization. 





The population woulll otherwise, from the excellence of the climate, 
from the bodily streaeth of the people, and from the.custom of poly - 
gamy, increase incaloulably » indeed, this propensity to anincreas- 
ing population is, very often a canse of their wars; it creates a 
want of increase of territory, and that'leads to encroachments up- 
on their neighbours, which the latter must resist. 


These may be called the characteristic features of the nation 
atlaree. While in them will be recognised a more than half-un- 
civilized race, the Caffrexs must be acknowlédged a very distinct 
people from their next neighbours the Hottentots, inhabiting the in- 
hospitable south-west corner of the great Peninsula of Africa; the 
latter are much lower in stature, poor in understanding and in 
speech, withont government. or laws—without any distinction of 
property: such a race are as distinct from the Caffres, as a Mussul- 
man from a Briton. This difference would be wholly inexplicable, 
upon the supposition that these nations had, from the remotest 
times, lived in the neighbourhood of each other: and’ it is more 
than probable that both came originally from a very great distance. 
Perhaps Mr. Barrow, the person who first suggested this idea, goes 
too far when he supposes the Caffres to have wandered hither di- 
rectly from Arabia, and to he descendants of the Bedouin tribes. 
They appear to me of much more ancient descent. A people do 
not, in afew centuri@s, go so far back in civilization. -We should 
still find traces of alphabetical signs—more decided remaius of 
their former language and customs would be discernible. 


It is true that the practice of circumcision, snme slight know- 
ledge of astronomy, their superstition, and the faint traces to be 
found in their words and names, of being derived from Arabic 
roots, may seem nearly to remove all doubt; but these monuments 
only prove that the Caffres are descended from a regularly formed 
people, as they are now themselves, and as the ancestors of the 
Hottentots may have been. It is very probable that some creat 
emigcration first peopled the whole of the eastern coast of Africa; 
for it is not probable that the Caffres alone came hither frem Ara- 
bia and Egypt. Many generations might have passed before this 
emigration took place, and nothing is adverse to the supposition 
that the people of the northern coasts of Africa, who were of Asi- 
atic origin, may have been the immediate ancestors of the Caffres.* 
This idea receives considerable weight, from their physiognomy 
having so much less relation with that of the Negroes than with 
the Hottentots. 


Would it be altogether contrary to sense, to seek for the ances- 
tors of the Caffres among the AEthiopian nations, whose caravans 
travelled northwards even to Meroé and Arabia Felix ? Might they 
not, also. spread themselves to the remotest parts of Sonthern Afri- 
ca?+ The enquirers into antiquity must decide how far such a 
supposition is admissible. [ recollect, however, among the great 
rnins of Batwa, mentioned by Barros, that the people described 
there answered very much to what the Caffres are now, as well as 
to the Acasymbax of Ptolemens. The similarity of some few Caffre 
words with the Arabic affords another presumption that they have 
aecommon origin; or perhaps it were to express myself more pro- 
perly to say, that it is probable in the former intercourse of com- 
merce these words were adopted by both nations. 


The tribe of which T mean more particularly to speak call 
themselves Koossas, or Kaussas, but to their country they give 
the name of Ammakosina. These peonle are exceedingly offended ° 
at being called Caffres.t and they have more reason to object to it, 
since in their language f is a sound that occurs but seldom, ff and 
ry pever. As to the outward form of the Koossas, the same may be 
said of them as has been said of the nation ia general: the men 
are handsome, strong made, and their limbs exauisitely proportion- 
ed. They are in general from five feet six to five fect nine inches 
high; some are even considerably taller, as for instance, their 
King Geika; but few indeed are less. Alberti once saw ec man not 
more than five feet high, but he was an universal object of ridicule 





* Ilecren, in his ideas relative to the political state and commerce 
of the most celebrated nations of antiquity, considers it as highly proba. 
ble, that in extremely remote times there were considerable emivrations 
from Arabia, across the Red Sea, to the opposite coast of Afvica— 
Circumcision prevailed among the Troglodytes, one of the most northern 
of the Ethiopian uations. [ 

+ I must again cite Heeren, who reconciles the pastoral lives of these 
people with their journies in caravans, in a very satisfactory manner. 

¢ How much the name of Caffre is held in contempt over the whole 
eolony may be understood, from the circumstance that the executioner’s 
servant inthe Cape Town, who is taken from among the blacks, condemned 
to work at the fortifications, is called’ the Cakre, 
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among them. The skull of the Caffre is highly arched and well 
formed, bis eye is lively, his' nose not flat, but safficiently prominent, 
and his teeth of the most brilliant whiteness. They hold themselves 
exceedingly upright; their step is quick and dignified; their whole 
exterior denotes strength and spirit. 

The wemen are not less handsome, but much smaller, seldom 
exceeding five feet in height. A very sleek soft skin, beautiful 
teeth, pleasing features, expressive of great cheerfulness and con- 
tent, and a slender form, make them even in the eyes of an Euro- 
pean exceedingly attractive. ‘The dark colour of the skin, and the 
short black hair drawn together in little locks, somewhat detract 
from this agreeable impression, befure the eye is accustomed to 
thom. 

Both men and women have the custom of colouring their bo- 
dies red with a sort of earth, or with iron rust. They mix this with 
water, and§then rub themselves well till it is dried on, after which 
they smear it ever with fat. This is not renewed every day, only 
ence in three or four days. Very few of the Koossas are to be 
found tatteeed, but among the more distant Caffre tribes this cus- 
tom is not at all-unfrequent. 

The small-pox has at various times raged exceedingly in the 
country, and from the effects it is plain that it has done so in no very 
remote times: numbers of men not more than thirty years of age 
are now to be seen exceedingly marked withit. .It was particular- 
ly prevalent.in the years 1753 and 1754: some believe that the in- 
fection was brought by some beads which they had purchased ofa 
distant tribe, others are of opinion that itwas taken from the crew 
of a vessel stranded upon their coast. ‘I could not find, upon the 
most accurate enquiries, the least traces of any prevailing chronic 
diseases among them, .and the answers they made, when I question- 
ed them upon the subject of infectious ones, lead me to suppose 
that they are not liable to any except the small-pox. Another dis- 
ease is here wholly unknown. A man who had resided for some 
time in the colony, in the district of Graaff Reynett, returning with 
it, was banished as soon as the dangerous nature of his complaint 
was discovered, nor was he suffered to re-enter the country till he 
was entigely cured. 

A very extraordinary circumstance which I had to remark 
among these people is, that [ never knew one ofthem sneeze, yawn, 
cough, or hawk. I donot rest this entirely upon my own observa- 
tion; the very same thing was remarked by our whole party. They 
never lave colds or catarrhs, and it may be presumed, according 
to eppeacanees, that they are equally free from the spleen and ennui. 


Among the Koossas there is no appearance of any religious 
worship whatever. They believe in the existence of a great_Being 
who created the world, but in their own language, as Vander 
Kemp assured-me, they have noname.by which he is called; they 
have therefore adopted one from the Gonaaquas, who caf him 
Thiko. TheCaffres, however, pronounce the word Theuke, which 
word Vander Kemp says signifies exciter of smart. 1 have heard 
some Caflres pronounce the word Thauqua. 


It is only the Chiefs and their wives who are buried. They 
are Icft to die in their huts; the corpse is then wrapped in the man- 
tle, and the grave is made in the fold for the cattle. After the earth 
is thrown in, some of the oxen are driven into the fold, and remain 
there till the earth is entirely trodden down so as not to be. dis- 
tinguishable from the rest. The oxen are then driven out, bat they 
mast not be killed. The widows of.the deceased burn all the house- 
holt utensils which they and their husband had used together , and 
alter remaining three days:in solitude, purify themselves according 
to the usual mauner; they then cach kill an ox, and each makes 
herself a new mantle of the skin: the place is after this forsaken 
by allits inbabitants, and never built upon any more, not even by 
another horde. Sometimes in the spots where Chiefs have been 
buried bones are seen, but it is regarded as a very ill omen when 
their bones are disturbed from any canse whatever. A Chief whose 
wife dies has the same ceremonies to observe as another man; ex- 
cepting that with him the time of mourning is only three days. 
‘the place in which the wife of a Chief is buried.is forsaken in the 
same manner a6 in the case of the Chief bimself. 

The Koossas are brave and resolute, like all the other tribes 
of the Caffres, arid often involvedin wars with their neizhbours; 
sot they cannot be called quarrelsome in their dispositigns ; they 
sccm. much more disposed to lead a quiet and pastoral life. When 
cagaged in war, no man capable of beasing arms shrinks from the 
fixht; and to fly in battle is considered as a disgrace never to be 
expiated. The neighbours with whom they are the most.irequently 
44 war are the Bosjesmans, oa account of the depredations which the 





latter are perpttually committing on-their cattle. As the Bosjes- 
mans, however, never meet an enemy in the open field, but endea- 
your to shoot their poisoned arrows from some secure place of con- 
cealment, so the Caffres cannot come to fair and equal fighting 
with them: the warfare on both sides rather consists of petty 
confiiets between hordes. The enmity of the Koossas, and all the 
other Caffre tribes, against the Bosjesmans, knows no bounds. 
The latter are considered by the former in the light of beasts of prey, 
who ought to be extirpated from the earth; and on this system 
they pursue them in the same way as they would wild beasts, put- 
ting to death every one that falls into their hands, of either sex, 
erofanyage. Ifthe. robberies have been very frequent, they will 
seek out their hiding places, nor cease the pursuit till they have 
found the horde, and destroyed every one of them. 


“The wars of the Caffres among each other are commosly occasi- 
oned either by the rebellion of the Chiefs against their common king, 
or by the desire ofthe latter to bring-some separate tribe under his 
subjection, and make it tributary to him, orin contentions with regard 
to the extent of their territories, and about food for the cattle. But 
no one ever falls upon the enemy while he is unprepared for the fight or 
without making a public declaration of war. For this purpose 
ambassadors are sent, who require submission, or, in failure of it, 
threaten an immediate attack: as a token of their inimical embas- 
sy, they carry in their hands the tail either of a lion or a panther. 


This declaration made, all the vassal Chiefs, with their depen- 
dents, are summoned to assemble. Every one must implicitly obey 
this mandate, and follow his leader: whoever does not, is in danger 
of having his whole property confiscated. As soon as the army is 
collected at the habitation of the king, a number of oxen are kil- 
led, that the warriors may be strengthened for the fight by eating 
abundantly of their flesh: at the same time they dance, and deliver 
themselves up entirely to rejoicing. The king presents the most 
distinguished and the most valiant among tke Chiefs with plumes 
of feathers, from the wings of a sort of crane: these they wear up- 
on their heads as marks of honour. They are then obeyed as com- 
manders; but it is their duty, during the fight, to be seeu at the 
kead of their respective divisions: any one who fails forfeits his 
life irredeemably: among the followers, too, whoever forsakes his 
leader, is punished with death. 


The army is now put into motion, taking with it as many oxeu 
for slaughter as are deemed necessary for its support. When it 
approaches the habitation of the enemy, ambassadors are again 
sent to give notice of the intended attack, and repeat the dec!a- 
ration of the mptives which have given occasion tothe war. If the 
enemy declares that he has nat yet collected all his people together 
and is not prepared to fight, the attacking army waits with patience 
till he notifies that he is ready. A wide, open place, without bushes 
and without rocks, is chosen as the field of battle, to avoid all pos- 
sibility of an ambush, which is considered as wholly degrading. 
The two armies then raising a loud war-cry, approach in two lines 
tiil they are within about seventy or eighty paces of each other. They 
now begin throwing their hassagais, endeavouring at the same time, 
to tarn aside those of the enemy. The king or commander-in-chief, 
whoever he may be, remains always in the eentre of bis line, and 
takes an active part in the fight. Some of the inferior commandecs 
remain near him, the rest remain some at the heads of their divisi- 
ons,some behind, to prevent the troops giving way. By degrees the 
two bands approach nearer and nearer to each other, till at length 
they come hand to hand, when the hasagais are no more used, but 
the kirri alone decides the combat. Sometimes, however, they do 
not come to these close quarters, but remain at a distance, tii! they 
are obliged to give over, either by the coming on of night, er by the 
flight of one of the parties. 

In the former case both sides retire to a certain distance, where 
aline of demarcatioa is agrecd upon, and during the night neroci- 
ations for peace are carried on: if these are fruitless, the com)at 
must then be renewed till finally decided. If one-of the armies has 
taken to flight, the commander alone is to blame: every thing de- 
pends upon his personal bravery, and his falling back is the signal 
for the whole body to do the same. A flying enemy is immediately 
pursued, and, above all things, the conquerors seek to possess 
themselves of their women and children, and cattle: of the latter a 
great part are immediately killed and eaten. -If the vanquished 
party agrees to submit, his. submission is accepted, on condition that 
he acknowledges his conqueror from that time forward as bia so- 
vereign, and solemnly promises obedicnce to him. When this is 
done, the women and children are sent back: the yictors also return 
some of the cattle taken, though perhaps but avery small part, di- 
viding the rest among themselves. This claim of the conqucred to 
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the return of some part of the booty rests upon ‘a principle which 
is a common saying among the Koossas, “that we must not let even 
our enemies die with hunger.” When both parties are returned to 
their respective habitations, the vanquished, as a token of submis- 
sion, send a present to their new king outof the little thatiremains 
tothem. The conqueror treats his followers again before they se- 
parate, in the same maaneras when they first assembled. 


The fertility of this country, and the abundance of grass it pro- 
daces, will sufficiently account for the pastoral, or semi-nemade 
life led by the inhabitants. There is no question but that if it were 
cultivated according to the European manner, it would be produc- 
tive beyond any thathas yet been known. 





ywautical. 


To relieve the anxieties of those who are expecting the immediate 
arrival of the Rose, we have to state, that the Minerva was ordered 
away from Madras at twelve hours’ notice, to bring round important 
Dispatches to the Supreme Government here; and that the Rose, Wind- 
sor, and General Kyd, were left at Madrae, and did not satd in company 
with the Minerva, as expected. The Nabob of Arcot died on the 2d of 
August ; but whether the Dispatches relate to this event, or to any cir- 


- cumstances arising out of tt, we have not learnt. 





Architectural. 





4 With an Engraving, Plate XVII.) 





“To the Editor of the Calcutta Journnl. 
“Sir 
” It must have no doubt been highly gratifying to the Public 
of India, and is certainly so to the Friends of the Arts, to sce the 
pains which you have taken to bring into general notice, thro’ the 
medium of Engravings, some of the public edifices of this city. 


As there are always some to whom the best and most unexcep- 
tionable plans: will be obnoxious, more from their unaccommodating 
and untoward dispositions, than from defects in the plans them- 
selves; so I do wonder at the insulated examples of opposition with 
which you have hadto contend. These, however, tho’ you did right 
to notice them as illiberal and hostile to the great endof human 
pursuit—the attainment of knowledge, can bave no weight in the 
general scale; and I have reason to know, that a very extensive 
class of the reading part of the Indian community feel grateful to 
you for the introduction and permanent establishment of a plan of 
iilustrating new discoveries and improvements in Science and Art, 
which, whatever your enemies may say to the contrary, is new, in 
the way in which you conduct it, to the Indian werld. 


In England, indeed where there are a hundred vehicles for the 
communication of such subjects as belong to every separate branch 
of Literature, the Newspapers are very properly confined to public 
and political affairs; but here in India, where, though generally 
speaking, every Englishman is a man of education, yet there is nei- 
ther a.Review, a Magazine, or other periodical work exclusively 
devoted to Literature and’Science published, we are largély intiehted 
to you for the attempt to unite them in one; and the wide and firmly 
established popularity of your Journal throughout every part of 
our Indian empire, is the best and most unequivocal proof of your 
attempt having been favorably received, since it is crowned with 
coniplete success. 

My principal object in addressing you at present is to ey a 
few words to you on the subject of a building, which has very de- 
eervedly been numbered amovg the principal ornaments of our city 
of Calcutta, 1 mcan the Church of St. Andrew’s. 

This edifiee is conspicuous from almost every point of view, 
butin none is it seen to greater advantaze than when viewed from 
the Course, where it terminates along vista; and its simple portico, 
and Jofty spire, give at once an impression of great beauty in the 
pile itself, and of the most accurate taste in the happy choice of-its 
position. 

On a nearer approach, however, there are secn certain defects 
in its arckitcciare, which offend the eve of an experienced Artist, 
and which every one who regards architecture as founded on regu- 
Jar principles, a deviation from which tends, to a corruption of taste, 
must wish to see removed, as blemishes in a pile iiat wanis but 
litiie to semder it perieci. 








In order to explain. more clearly the particulars in which I 
think the building to be defective, I have annexed Drawings of the 
Steeples of St. Martin’sin the Fields, London, St. George’s at 
Madras, and St. Andrew’s at Calcutta; that a comparison may be 
the meore'easily made between them by a single glance of the eye. 
The form of the basement of the spire in each is also given below, 
as numbered I, 2, 3, (see the Engraving.) 


The most inexperienced observer cannot fail to be struck with 
the grandeur of the scale, the chasteness of the proportions, and the 
rich profusion of the decorations of St. Martin’s. The Church of 
St. George, which is very closely copied from this, nevertheless falls 
far short of its model. But the Church of St. Andrew’s has defects 
which are not to be found in either of the others. 


In the two former, but particalarly in the first, the basement of 
the whole of the tower is a square foundation of masonry elevated 
several feet above the apex of the triangdlar pediment of the por- 
tico or front, with a circular window in its centre, by which the 
steeple is thrown well up to view, and every part of it, from the first 
or belfry stage, which has the arched window between Corinthian 
pillars, up to the vane of the summit, most distinctly seen. In St. 
George’s, this basement of the tower is less elevated, bat still suf- 
ficiently so to admit of every part being seen. In St. Andrew’s, on 
the contrary, there is not sufficient basement to admit of the found- 
ation of the belfry stage or the bases of its supporting columns be- 
ing seen from below, but the apex of the pediment touches even 
the foot of the belfry window, and gives to the whole’ an appear- 
ance of its sinking down through ‘the roof into the body of the 
Charch. 


The portion allotted to the dial of the clock in St. Martin’s is 
most happily chosen. It is exactly suited to the object it contains, 
and appears evidently formed forthat and no other purpose. St. 
George’s isin this respect a very close copy, and the dial there too 
appears in its proper place. In St. Andrew’s, however, a whole 
story is allotted to this, and that story even higher than the lower 
one (which of itsélf is a great defect.) Indeed, the impression giver 
here is, that a place for the dial had been quite forgotten until the 
Church was built, when it was determined to place it ia the centre 
of this blank and vacant wall, of a tall, narrow, and disproportion- 
ed story. White the diameter of the dials sufficient to occupy fal- 
ly the breadth of this story, a large vacant space of blank masonry 
is thus seen both above and below it, giving a mean appearance to 
the dial itself, and increasing the apparent disproportionate height 
of the story in which it is placed. 


The octaronal turrets of St. Martin’s and St. George's are of 
considerably less diameter than the stories below; and the whole, 
as should be the case, continues to grow lighter and lighter towards 
the summit. The form of the basement of these turrets are shown 
by the outer lise of the figures 1, 2 3. and the ‘basemem of the 
spires by the inner lines of the same figure; being all octagonal, 
but of different kinds. The sides of those octagons are in the two 
former uniformly ornamented, with niches in the one, and windows 
in the other; and the octagons of the spire are made to correspond. 
In St. Andrew’s, however, the turret itself is first heavier in its 
proportions than either of the others, and next, that heaviness is 
increased by having the windows only in alternate faces of the oc- 
tagon, and the openings of the spire made to correspond, by which 
one face is ornamented, and the other plain. 

Of the spires themselves, a glance at the Drawing will do 
more towards deciding the preference than any thing that could be 
written, and the rank in beauty will be most probably given to 
them io the order ia which they numerically stand, 


These few odservations have been thrown together in the spirit 
of a desire for accuracy and a love of architectural beauty, rather 
than a forwardness to point out defects; and L have thought too that 
at this particdilar moment, when a New Custom House is actually 
erecting, when a Mercantile Exchange is talked of, andeven a Go- 
thic Cathedral, a Bisbop’s Palace, and a handsome College, are 
in contemplation, a few hints on the advantage of an attention 
to principles, in an Art which perpetuates and publishes to all the 
world, the skill or ignorance of “its Artrets, more thau apy other in 
modern esteem, might not be altogether useless. 

With my individual thanks for the gratification vonr public- 
spirited and excellent Journal always affords me, and with the con- 
fiJept assurance that your efforts in the cause of the more refined 
parts of knowledge are every where highly appreciated and we 
received, 

I remain, Mr. Editor, your obedient servant, 
OBSERVATOR 
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Before his overthrow of the Persian host under Ptolemy, 
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Original Poetry. 
JUDAS MACCABAUS TO HIS ARMY, 


Nicanor, and Georgies. 
Ist Maccabees, c. iv. 
To arms! for the myriads of Persia appear. 


They gleam in their pomp on our forefathers’ field, 


The Almighty is with us—the Heathen are near, 


They trast in their arms, but our God is our shield, 
Shall we see the oppressor our temples o’erthrow, 


And bow to his idols on Israel’s sod? 
To the fight in the armour of faith let us go, 
If we perish we fall for our God. 


We'll scatter their armies, as heaven of yore 
Whelmed the faithless that Pharoah led, 
In vain-glorious rage from his desolate shore, 

But to die on the Ocean’s wild bed. 
To vengeance, to glory, lead on! 

The Persian in brilliant array 
Shall see, ere the set of yon sun, 

That his glory hath vanished away: 


Wave your banners in front of the host, 
Sound the trumps, for Jehovah inspires ; 
Ere our temples shall ever be lost. 
We'll die for the land of our sires, 


SUSANNA DENIETH THE ELDERS. 
APOCRYPHA. 


Berone! though falsely ye betray.— 
’*T were better lose this mortal wealth, 

Than wither bliss, from mean dismay, 
That life of spiritual health. 


There is a just all-seeing eye, 

That still will watch when nature fades, 
An essence that can never die,— 

A soul that nought bat sin degrades. 


Ob ! better far, suspected here, 
To shed belied the life we love, 
Than yield to guilt from earthly fear, 
And lose eternal hopes above. 


HMoore’s Sacred HMielodies, 


CONCLUDED. 


OH FAIR! OH PUREST! 


SAINT AUGUSTINE TO HIS SISTER. 


Airn— Moore. 


©@h fair! oh purest! be thou the Dove, 
That flies alone to some sunny grove 
And lives unseen. and bathes her wing, 
All vestal white, in the limpid spring. 
There, if the hovering hawk be near, 
That limpid spring in its mirror clear 
Reflects him, ere he can reach his prey, 
And warns the timorous bird away. 

Oh! be like this Dove; 

Oh fair! oh purest! be like this Dove. 


The sacred paces of God’s own book 

Shall be the spring, the eternal brook, 

In whose holy mirror, night and day, 

Thou wilt study Meaven’s reflected ray: 

And should the foes of Virtue dare, 

With gloomy wing to seek thee there, 

Thou wilt see how dark their shadows lie 

Between Heaven an! Thee, aud trembling fy! 
Oh! be like the Dove; 
Oh fair! oh purest! be like the Dove. 





BUT WHO SHALL SEE. 


A1rn—Stevenson. 
But who shall see the glorious day, 
When, thron’d on Zion’s brow, 
The Lord shail rend that veil away, 
Which hides the nations now ! («) 


When earth no more beneath the fear 
Of his rebuke shall lie ; (6) 

When pain shall cease, and every tear 
Be wip’d from every eye! (c) 


Then, Judati! thou no more shalt mourg 
Bencath the Heathen’s chain; 

Thy days of splendour shall return, 
And all be new again. (d) 


The Fount of Life shall then be quaff’d 
Tn peace, by all who come ; (e) 

And every wind that blows shall waft 
Some long-lost exile home ! 


ALMIGHTY GOD! 


CHORUS OF PRIESTS. 


Airn—Dozart. 


Almichty God! when round thy shrine 

The Palm-tree’s heavenly branch we twine, (/) 
(Emblem of Life’s eternal ray, 

And Love that “ fadeth not away :”—) 

We bless the flowers, expanded all, (g) 

We bless the leaves that never fall, 

And trembling say,—“ In Eden thus 

The Tree of Life may flower for us!” 


When round thy Cherubs, smiling calm 
Without their flames, (h) we wreath the Palm, 
Oh God! we feel the emblem true,— 

Thy mercy is eternal too! 

Those Cherubs, with their smiling eyes 

That crown of Palm which never dies, 

Are but the types of Thee above, 

Eternal Life and Peaceand Love! 





(a) “And he will destroy in this mountain the face of the covering 
cast over all people, and the veil that is spread ever all nations.” Isaiab 
xxv. 7. 


(b) “The rebuke of his people shall he take away from all the 
earth.” Isaiah xxv. 8. 


(c) “And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes, neither 
shall there be any more pain.” Rev. xxi. 4. 


(d) “And he that sat upon the throne said, Behold I make all things 
new.” Rev. xxv. 5. 


(ce) “And whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” 
Rev. xxii. 17. 


(fy “The Scriptures having declared that the Temple of Terusalom 
was a type of the Messiah, it is natural to conclude that the Palms, which 
made so conspicwons a figure of that structure, represented that life and 
immortality, which were brought to light bv the Gospel.” Observations 
on the Palm as a sacred emblem, by W. Tighe. 


(ge) “And he carved all the walls of the house and abont, with 
carved figures of cherubims, and palm trees and’ open flowers.” Ist 
Kings, vi 29. 


(hk) “ When the passover of the Tabernacle was revealed to the 
great Lawgiver in the Monnt, then the Chernbic images which av. 
peared in that stracture, were no longer surrounded bv flames; for 
the Tabernacle was a type of the dispensation of mercy, by which 
Jehovah confirmed his gracious ‘covenant to redeem Mankind.” Qb- 
servations on the Palm. 
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